INDEX. 


ALEXANDRIA, a voyage to and a glimpse of 
Egypt, 429—Lisbon, imposing appearance 
of, 429—Tangier, 431--embarkation of 
pilgrims, 432—-manufactures of Tangiers, 
433—pilgrims in a gale, 434—arrival at 
Gibraltar, 435—disease on board, 436— 
the pilgrim ship, 437—Malta, 438—the 
Moors of the “ Araxes,’’ 439—Moorish 
courtesy, 440—arrival at Alexandria, 441 
—first impressions, 443 — Cleopatra’s 
needle, 444— an Egyptian burying-ground, 
445—the Mahmudieh Canal, 446—the 
railway in Egypt, 447—Cairo, 448—He- 
liopolis, 449—the Pyramids, 450—Popu- 
lousness of Lower Egypt, 451—night 
accommodation, 452—sunrise from the 
Pyramids, 453—letter written on the top 
of the great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 454— 
Nile inundations, 455—dancing dervishes, 
456-458—the Copts, 459—resources of 
Egypt, 460. 

Ancient glaciers and icebergs of Scotland, 
286—superstitions concerning geological 
phenomena, 286—Sir James Hall’s hypo- 
thesis, 287—ocean currents and icebergs, 
287—origin and history of the superficial 
formations, 288—characteristic features of 
Scottish scenery, 289—striated rocks, 289 
—radiation of the striations towards the 
sea, 290—effects of land-ice or glaciers, 
291—rock-markings of Scotland and Swit- 
zerland compared, 292—abandonment of 
the iceberg hypothesis, 292—ice of Green- 
land and Scandinavia, 293—evidence in 
favour of the glacier, 294—thickness of 
the ice in some of the Scottish valleys, 
294—origin of some of the inland lochs, 
295—detritus of the glaciers, 296-298— 
aspect of the country previous to the gla- 
cial epoch, 298—higher level of the country 
above the sea, 298, 299—animals of the 
period, 299—submergence of the country, 
300—marine deposits, 301-304—boulders, 
305-307—probable extent of the submer- 
gence, 307—Kames, 308—old lake-basins, 
309—second glacier period, 310—parallel 
roads of Lochaber, 311—traces of glacia- 
tion in the Cumberland lake district, 312 
—disappearance of the ice, 313—migra- 
tion of the animals of the period, 313— 
early speculations of Sir James Hall, 314 
—pictures in the glacial period, 315-317. 
Anne, Queen, reign of—see St. John, Henry, 
87. 
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Athanasian Creed, objections to, 406. 
Austria, 544. 


Briackwoop’s Magazine, 413. 

Bolingbroke, Lord—see St. John, Henry, 87. 

Brewster, Sir David, account of a séance 
with D. D. Home, 183-186. 

Brougham, Lord, disbelief in spiritual mani- 
festations, 183. 


Campsett’s (J. F.) Tales of the West High- 
lands, 152—see Scotland, West Highlands. 
Chatham, Lord, Junius’ panegyric on, 110, n. 
Clerical subscription in the Church of Eng- 
land, 399—in Scotland, 400—how the 
ractice of subscription arose, 401—the 
hirty-nine Articles and the 36th canon, 
402—results of excessively stringent tests, 
403—laxity of interpretation, 404—objec- 
tions to existing tests, 405—the Athana- 
sian Creed, 406—the Articles not a mere 
reiteration of the Bible, 407—different 
modes of meeting the test, 408—its use- 
lessness, 409—thoughtful and conscien- 
tious men refuse to enter the church, 410 
—arguments of conservative churches, 
411—present formularies of subscription 
not to be accepted literally, 412—alarm- 
ists, 413— Blackwood’s Magazine, on 
abolition of subscription, 413—the eccle- 
siastical courts the only real restraints 
upon freedom of thought, 414, 415—sub- 
scription in its moral aspect, 416—true 
and false toleration, 417—Dr. Vaughan, 
his opinion examined, 418—wide interpre- 
tations, 419-421—difficulty of defining the 
limits of mental reservation, 423—con- 
scientious scruples, 424, 425—subscrip- 
tion ‘‘in a general sense” morally unjus- 
tifiable, 426—misleading influence of 
example and habit, 427—increasing strin- 
gency of interpreting subscriptions syno- 
nymous with increasing honesty, 428. 
Collard, Royer, philosopher and politician, 
1—his royalism, 3—elected to the Chair 
of the History of Philosophy, 4-—the 
Scoto-Gallican school of philosophy, 5— 
crusade against Condillac and the Sensa- 
tionalists, 6—made Councillor of State 
and Director-General de la Libraire, 8— 
democratic pride, 9—share in framing law 
suspending the liberty of the press, 9— 
made Dean of the Faculty of Letters, 11 
—obtains a seat inthe Chambre Introu- 
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vable, 18—sides with the ministers, 13— 
reputed chief of the Doctrinaires, 17— 
aim of Collard and his friends, 18—re- 
fuses the office of Keeper of the Seals, 19 
—names of the Doctrinaires struck from 
the roll of the Council of State, 20—de- 
clines the offer of a pension, 20—belief in 
Providence, 21—attachment to the church 
of his father, 22—eloquence, 23—com- 
pared to Macaulay, 23—opposes the pro. 
posed law to deprive the press of its 
remaining liberties, 23,24—as President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, 25, 26—in- 
fluence on De Tocqueville, 27—death, 28. 

Cotton famine, the, and Lancashire distress, 
235—compared with the Irish famine, 
235—previous prosperity of the cotton 
manufacture, 236—the United States the 
principal growers, 237—war in America, 
237—consequent rise in price of cotton, 
237—*‘ short-time ’’ system, 237—unwil- 
lingness to seek extraneous aid, 238—un- 
paralleled success of appeal to the public, 
239—organization of relief committees, 
239—measures adopted or suggested for 
relieving the distress, 240, 241—question 
of cotton supply, 241—high prices a stimu- 
lant to its growth in other countries, 242— 
difficulties of the relief committee, 243, 
244—how to dispose of the unemployed, 
245—probable effect of emigration, 246— 
unfitness of the operatives for bush life, 
246—proposed employment on public 
works, 247—impracticability of the project, 
248—causes operating to mitigate the dis- 
tress, 249- 


Dancine dervishes, 456-458. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, marriage of, 327. 
Defences, national—see National defences. 
Denmark, 548. 


Eeyrt, 447, et seq., 553. 

England and Europe, 538—effect of the 
Volunteer force in modifying our relations 
with France, 539—prejudicial influence of 
the Empress, 540—Holland, 541—Por- 
tugal, 542—Spain, 543—Austria, 544 
Switzerland, 545—Germany,546—Schiles- 
wig- Holstein, 547 —Denmark and Sweden, 
548—Poland, 549—Russia, 550—Turkey, 
551—Greece, 552-—Egypt, 553—right of 
England to interfere in Continental quar- 
rels, 554—moral force of England, 555— 
probability of England’s retaining her 
present European position, 556. 


Ferrier, Professor, denunciation of spiri- 
tualism, 204, 205. 
France, relation of England with, 538, 539. 


Germany, 546. 
Glaciers—see Ancient glaciers. 
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Greece, 552. 

Guizot, commencement of his political career, 
9—despatched to Ghent, 11—disciple of 
the Doctrinaires, 17. 


Hatt, Sir James, early speculations on the 
glacier theory, 287, 314. 

Harold Hardrada and Magnus the Good, 
493—death of King Olaf, Harold’s son, 
493—Saint Olaf the patron of Norway, 
494—Relations of Norway with Russia, 
495—Magnus succeeds his father, King 
Olaf, 496—Harold at the court of Jaros- 
lav, 497—the Varangians at Constanti- 
nople, 498—England the main source from 
which the Varangians sprung, 499—the 
Emperor Romanos Argyros, 500—Harold 
becomes Captain of the Varangians, 501— 
discipline of the regiment, 502—Harold’s 
campaigns in the East, 503—sides with 
Zoe against the Emperor Michael, 504— 
his exploits and disgrace, 505—abduction 
of Maria, Zoe’s niece, 506—Harold escapes 
from Constantinople, 507—his marriage, 
508—Magnus, King of Norway, 509, 
510—harshness of his early rule, 511— 
famous song of Sighvat Skald, 512—rela- 
tions of Norway with Denmark and Eng- 
land, 513—Magnus chosen King of Den- 
mark, 514—refusal of Edward the Con- 
fessor to resign the Crown of England to 
Magnus, 515—Sweyn, the son of Ulf, 
Canute’s nephew, 516—swears fealty to 
Magnus, 517—his treachery, 517—pro- 
claimed King of Denmark, 517—Harold 
proposes to Magnus to share his kingdom 
with him,518—the Council refuse to recog- 
nise his rights, 519—Harold’s treachery, 
520—contests the Crown with Magnus, 521 
—Magnusdividesthe kingdom with Harold, 
522, 523—rights and power of a king in 
the earliest ages, 524-- Harold Fairhair in- 
troduces a new system, 525—Odal rights, 
526—daily life of the joint kings, Magnus 
and Harold, 527-529—their different 
characters, quarrels between them, 531— 
hotheadedness of Magnus, 532—Harold’s 
wisdom, 533—defeat of Sweyn, 534—ex- 
pedition to Denmark, 534—death of King 
Magnus, 535—his character, 536—called 
Magnus ‘the Good,”’ 537. 


Hieuanps, the West—see Scotland. 

Holland, 541. 

Home, D.D., Life of—see Spiritualism, pre- 
tensions of. 


Inp1An tribes, 57-60. 
Imbecile, the, education and management 
of, 120—number of idiots and imbeciles 
in Scotland, 120, 121—difficulty of defining 
the degrees of imbecility, 121—peculia- 

















rities of schools, 122—neglect of idiots in 
Scotland, 123-125—Earlswood Institution, 
125—profits of labour, 126—aptitude for 
particular pursuits, 126—capacity of edu- 
cation, 127—moral sentiments, 128—pro- 
portion incapable of self-help, 128—utility 
of schools for industrial training, 129— 
influence in checking the spread of crime, 
129—moral imbecility, 130, 131—its cause 
and cure, 131—effect of the extremes of 
luxury and poverty, 132—schools for moral 
imbeciles, 133. 


Jounson, Dr., 139. 


LANCASHIRE distress—see Cotton famine. 
Lismore’s, Dean of, book, 135, 152. 
Livingstone, Dr., discoveries in Africa, 371- 


373. 
Lockhart, J. G., letter from, 356. 


M‘Neut, Sir John, Report on the condition 
of the Highlands, 162, 172, 173. 

Magnus the Good—see Harold Hardrada, 492. 

Mormon, Book of, 225. 

Mormonism, past and present, 207—origin 
and growth of the system, 207—unsatis- 
factory state of information as to internal 
working of, 208—origin of, 209—religious 
enthusiasm in Western America, 209— 

P excess of religious liberty favourable to 

the growth of new doctrines, 2i0—Joseph 

Smith the founder of a new faith, 210— 

element of truth in the system its source 

of strength, 211—a pure Christian faith 

compatible with belief in imposture, 211— 

early life of Joseph Smith, 212, 213— 

origin of the Mormon bible, 214-216— 

formal organization of Mormonism, 216— 

rapid spread of, 216—undesirable notoriety 

of its prophet, 217—settles in Missouri, 
217—continual strife of the Mormons and 

Missourians, 218—Smith taken prisoner, 

219—escapes to Illinois with his followers, 

219—revelation concerning polygamy, 219 

—his death, 220—succeeded by Brigham 

Young, 221—foundation of the Great Salt 

Lake city, 222, 223—religious views of 

the Mormons, 224—-the “ spiritual wife” 

doctrine, 225—Mormon polygamy, 226- 

228—neglect of education, 228—dissen- 

sion between Utah and Washington, 229 

—police system, 229—popular amuse- 

ments, 229—statistics, 229, 230—portrait 

of Brigham Young, 231-233—his selfish- 
ness and his imposture, 233— probable 

decline of Mormonism, 234. 





Napotrow I., 253, 258, 264— invasion 
schemes of, 253-257. 

National defences, the, 250—the result of a 

series of panics, 250—danger of trusting 
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to the discretion of the Executive, 250-— 
within the province of civilians, 251— 
difference of opinions on, 251, 252—the 
science of war peculiarly empirical, 253— 
invasion schemes of Napoleon I., 253-257 
—strength of the army in 1863 as com- 
pared with 1804, 257-264—the camps as 
places of instruction, 264—colonial de- 
fences and expenses, 265—system of bat- 
talion reliefs, 265—relative strength of the 
navy in 1804 and 1863, 266-269—steam 
as a propelling power, 269, 270—advan- 
tage of, in blockading, 271, 272—effect of 
on seamanship, 272, 273—difliculty of in- 
vading England, 274—wooden transports 
unavailable for, 275, 276—railways tor 
land-transport of troops, 277, 279—ten- 
dency of scientific discoveries to make war 
more costly, 279—local defences presup- 
pose the possibility of successful invasion, 
279, 280—danger of forming places of 
strength on the coast, 281—proposed sea 
defences for Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
282—inutility of forts as defences, 283— 
strength of our present position, 284. 


Northern studies—see Harold Hardrada and 


Magnus the Good, 493. 


Per Margorie, 279—Lord Kinnedder, Wil- 


liam Clerk, and Sir Walter Scott, 380— 
Scott’s favourite dog, 380—Marjorie and 
Scott, 381-383—Jeanie Robertson, 384 
— Maidie’s first letter, 385—diary at Brae- 
head, 386—Braehead and King James V., 
387—Maidie’s offer of marriage, 388— 
literary criticisms, 389—Ephibol on my 
dear love Isabel, 389—Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales, 390—sonnets and poems, 391, 392 
—letters to her mother, 393—her death, 
394—Twelfth-Night supper at Sir Walter 
Scott’s, 396—additional recollections by 
her sister, 397, 398. 


Poland, 549. 
Portugal, 542. 
Prehistoric Man, 29—the new world as a 


field for research, 30—definition of the 
term Prehistoric, 30—early stages of civi- 
lisation, 31—metallurgy among migratory 
tribes, 32—fade habitations of prehistoric 
tribes, 32—British caves and cave dwell- 
ers, 32—effectiveness of rude implements, 
33, 34—meuns of navigation, 35, 36—con- 
trast between past and present, 36— 
archeology of the New World, 37—earli- 
est population and civilisations of America, 
38-40—copper mines of Lake Superior, 
41, 42 Animal Mounds,” 42, 43—en- 
closures and mounds, 43, 44—mound- 
builders, 45—contrast between the occu- 
pants of adjoining regions, 46—population 
of America not homogeneous, 46, 47— 
cemeteries of Chacota, 48, 49—hair of the 
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ancient Peruvians, 50—peculiarities of 
crania and physical formation, 51— 
cranial forms of Red Indian tribes, 52— 
the “ Mano Colorado,” 53—artificial dis- 
tortion of skull, 54—physical traits com- 
mon to the American and Asiatic Mon- 
golian, 55—comminglings of the native 
American population, 56—Red Indian 
tribes, 57—their approaching extinction, 
58, 59—intermixture of diverse races, 60 
—extinction of present form of slavery, 61. 


Quincey, Thomas de, grave and gay, 62— 


great writers in the opening of the 19th 
century, 62, 63—portrait of De Quincey, 
63—his place in literature, 63—love of 
England, 64—solitude of his early life, 65 
—tendency to trance, 66—shyness and 
and timidity, 66—fight with factory boys, 
67—his elder brother, 68,69—accompanies 
Lord Westport to Ireland, 70—love epi- 
sodes, 70—walking-tour through Wales, 
71—life in London, 71—self-inflicted 
sufferings, 71—pleasures and pains of 
opium, 71-74—early appreciation of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, 74—publishes his 
‘“* Confessions,"’ 75—characteristics of his 
writings, 75—love for stage-coach tra- 
velling, 76, 77—“ Essay on War,” 77-79— 
as a master of narrative art, 79—‘‘ Span- 
ish Military Men,” 79, 80—‘ Revolt of 
the Tartars,” 80—power of dealing with 
the feeling of terror, 80—‘ Essay on Mur- 
der,”’ 81—exposure of the myth of the 
Essenes, 82—subtlety of his criticism, 83 
—conversational powers, 83-85—politics, 
85—collected works, 86. 


Recent geographical discovery and re- 


search, 357 — meaning of the term, 
geographical discovery, 357—explorations 
in Africa, 358—ascent of the White Nile, 
359—the mountains of the Moon, 360— 
Lake Tanganyika, 361—route of Captains 
Speke and Grant, 362—the River Nyanzé, 
363—natives of Uganda, 364— tributaries 
of the Nile, 365-367—climate of equa- 
torial Africa, 368—kings of Karagwé and 
Uganda, 369—theoretical discoverers of 
the Nile, 370—Livingstone’s explorations, 
371-373—theGreat Sahara, 373—attempts 
made by the French to explore the desert, 
374—the Sahara not a plain, 375—Ar- 
tesian wells, 376—recent explorers, 378. 


Russia, 550. 


Sr. Jonny, Henry, and the reign of Queen 


Anne, 87—character of the age, 87—Sid- 
ney Godolphin, 88—St. John enters the 
House of Commons, 89—early life, 89— 
eloquence, 90—private life, 91, 92—Oc- 
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“ Shortest way with the Dissenters,” 93 
—official activity, 94—writes for the 
“ Examiner,” 94—trial of Dr. Sacheverell, 
95—as Secretary of State, 96—War of the 
Succession, 97—resolves to terminate the 
war, 98—Peace of Utrecht, 99—Toryism 
not Jacobitism, 100—ferocity of the pub- 
lic life, 101—“‘ Elegy on Partridge,” 102 
—Swift, 103—Defoe, 103—created Vis- 
count Bolingbroke, 103— Prime Minister, 
104—death of Queen Anne, 105—flight 
to France, 105—the “ Vision of Camilick,”’ 
106—political writings, 107—invective 
against Walpole, 108, 109—his writings 
compared to those of Junius, 110—Wal- 
pole, 110, 111—Sir R. Peel’s defence of, 
112, n., 113, n.—Bolingbroke’s circle of 
friends, 113, 114—character of Pope, 115 
Addison, 116—the Twickenham Society, 
117—his last years, 119—death, 119. 

Schleswig-Holstein, 547. 

Scotch Universities’ Commission, the, 461 
—indifference of the public to the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners, 461—fin- 
ancial position of the Universities, 462— 
emoluments of professors, 462—professors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 464—Scotch 
professors, 465—insignificance of bur- 
saries, 466—propriety of increasing their 
value, 467—right of the Commissioners 
to interfere with the bursary funds, 460 
—interference with the wills of founders, 
469—constitution of a power to — 
the application of donations, 470—scholar- 
ships, 471—presentation bursaries, 472— 
competitive examinations the best test for 
scholarships, 473—all bursaries should be 
open to competition, 474, 475—site of 
Glasgow College, 476—erection of a new 
building advisable, 478—introduction of 
summer sessions, 477—its impractica- 
bility, 479—unjust to the professors, 480 
— graduation, 481—‘‘ Cramming” for ex- 
aminations, 482—examinations at the end 
of the University career, 483—fallacy of 
the Oxford examinations called Modera- 
tions, 484—necessity for honours in a 
system of graduation, 485—honours of 
themselves a sufficient reward, 486—ex- 
aminations for degrees in honours, 487— 
want of an equivalent for the English Fel- 
lowships, 588—questions omitted by the 
Commissioners, 489, 490—colleges not 
interfered with rashly or vexatiously, 491 
—the professors as a body, 492. 

Scotland, on the ancient glaciers and ice- 
bergs of—see Ancient. 

Scotland, the West Highlands of, 134— 
early Highland history, 134—connexion 
with Ireland, 135—uncertainty of the 
early history, 135, 136—traditions of the 





casional Conformity Bill, 93—Defoe’s 


Vikings, 137—the Hebrides formed into 
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a Celtic kingdom, 137—pecularities of 
Highland scenery, 1388—Dr. Johnson’s 
Utilitarianism, 139—want of sympathy 
between the Celt and the Saxon, 140, 
141—modern travelling, 141—Oban, 142 
—trade of the Hebrides, 143—Mull, 143 
—Staffa and Iona, 144—Skye, 145-149— 
belief in the supernatural, 149—habit of 
story-telling, 150—tales of the West 
Highlands, 150, 151—folk-lore, 151, 152 
—Gaelic poetry, 152—education in the 
Hebrides, 153—impracticability of the 
arochial system, 154— indifference of the 
islanders, 154, 155—infrequency of crime, 
156—theological instinct, 157—revivals, 
158—communion gatherings, 158—pau- 
city of communicants, 159—defects of 
Highland religion, 160, 161—excessive 
falls of rain in Skye, 162—failure of potato 
crop, 163—the crofting system, 163, 164 
—improved’state of Mull and Islay, 165— 
discreditable condition of the smaller 
islands, 165—effects of absenteeism, 166 
—destitution in Lewis and Harris, 167— 
indisposition to emigrate, 167—difficul- 
ties of communication with the mainland, 
168—excessive population, 168—volun- 
tary migration the only remedy, 169, 170 
—necessity of remodelling the system of 
tenure, 171—duty of proprietors, 171— 
report by Sir John M‘Neill, 172, 173. 

Scott, Sir Walter, letters of, 340, 341—his 
novels, 322—his favourite Pet Marjorie, 
379-398. 

Seaforth Papers, the, 318—the Mackenzies 
of Seaforth, 318—Lord Seaforth and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 319—Brahan Castle, 
320—Sir Samuel and Lady Hood, 321— 
Princess Caroline, 322—Scott’s novels, 
322—Macdonell of Glengarry,323—“Auld 
Robin Gray,” 324—Lady Anne Barnard, 
letters from, 324-326—Miss Berry, letter 
from, 326—Marriage of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, 327—letter from Mr. Morritt of 
Rokeby, 327—Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” 
328—Court gossip, 329, 330—Lord Byron 
in London, 331,332—Lady Caroline Lamb, 
333—Madame de Staél, 334—Duchess of 
Wellington, letters from, 335-337—down- 
fall of Napoleon, 338—the Allied Sove- 
reigns in England, 339—Sir Walter Scott, 
letters from, 340, 341—Queen Caroline in 

1820, 341—death of the Queen, 342— 

funeral, 343—the Duke of Gordon, 344— 

death of the Duchess of Gordon, 345, 346 

—Lady Louisa Stuart, 347—the Queen 

Dowager of Wiirtemburg, 348—on the 

benefit of early recollections of remarkable 

people, 350—on the death of relations, 
351—on the death of friends, 352—Lady 

Blessington’s conversations with Byron, 

353—death of Lord Holland, 354—Lady 











Holland, 355—letter from Lockhart, 356 
—Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, 256. 


Sellar, Professor W. Y., Roman Poets of the 


Republic, 92, n. 


Smith, Joseph, the Mormon prophet, 212-220. 
Spain, 543. 
Speke and Grant, Captains, their discoveries 


—see Recent geographical discovery. 


Spiritualism, pretensions of—Life of D. D. 


Home, 174—influence of education and 
knowledge, 174—incidents in the life of 
D. D. Home, 174—early life, 175—visions 
in youth, 176— spirit-rapping, 177 — 
dancing tables, 178—vision of he]l, 179— 
suspension of the law of gravity, 180— 
separation of spirit from body, 180—spirit 
manifestations, 181—kissing, 181—bed- 
moving, 181—playing the guitar, 181— 
writing, 181—Mr. Home arrives in Lon- 
don, 182—séance with Lord Brougham 
and Sir David Brewster, 182—Sir David 
Brewster’s account of this visit, 183-186 
—Mr. Home’s reply, 186, 187—interview 
with the Pope, 188—quarrels with his 
confessor, 189—avoids the scrutiny of the 
Parisian philosophers, 190 —~ miraculous 
cure of deafness, 191—sitting in the air, 
192 — infidels converted, 193 — strange 
phenomena at birth of his son, 193, 194 
—evidence of converts, 195-200—list of 
his miracles, 201, 202—-spiritualism in 
different countries, 203—in France, 203, 
204—-Professor Ferrier’s denunciation of, 
204, 305—contrary to Holy Writ, 205. 
Stanley, Very Rev. A. P., on the present 
stringency of clerical tests, 405, 421. 
Staél, Madame de, 334. 


Subscription, Clerical—see Clerical. 
| Sweden, 548. 
Switzerland, 545, 


Tocquevitte, Dr, influence of Royer Coll- 


ard on his writings, 27. 


Turkey, 551. 


Universities’ Commission, Scotch — see 


Scotch Universities’ Commission. 


Vaueuan, Dr., on clerical subscription, 


417-423. 


Volunteers, 250, 260—Colonel M‘Murdo on, 


258. 


Volunteer force, effect of, in modifying om 


relations with France, 538. 


Watrote, his character, 110, 111—Sir 


Robert Peel’s defence of, 112, n., 113, n. 


Wordsworth, early appreciation of, by De 


Quincey, 74—pedestrian feats, 74. 


Youne, Bricuam, 221-224, 226, 227—por- 


trait of, 231-233. 








